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Ascot the single-minded water heater 


The Ascot is an expert. It specialises in giving hot water, and 
this it does more efficiently than any jack-of-all-trades appliance. 


1 Fuel is burned only while hot water is being drawn. The same water does not 
have to be re-heated over and over again; payment is made only for the water 
actually used. 


Hot water flows the instant it is wanted. There’s no waiting for a tank to heat 
up. That means a trouble-free hot water supply all the year round. 


The supply is inexhaustible; Ascots never run cold. For as long as the tap is 
turned on hot water continues to flow. 


Ascots make no dirt or dust and need no stoking. They are completely 
automatic. 


As no fire need be lighted to get hot water the kitchen is always cool in summer. 


An ordinary open fire and an Ascot multipoint to give an instant, endless 
supply to three points cost no more to install than a back boiler which supplies 
three points only if the tank is hot. 


Ov Ak | N 


There’s an Ascot for every domestic need, from the inexpensive sink 
heater to a large multipoint that will supply all the taps in the house 


ASCOT 715 The very latest multipoint 


model and the world’s first Balanced Flue gas water 
heater. Specified by 44 housing authorities for their 
own flats and housing schemes. 

Has these outstanding advantages:— 

1 Beautiful streamlined appearance. 

2 Down-draughts into the room impossible. 

3 Products of combustion cannot get into the room. 
4 Completely automatic, 100% safe. 


5S Supplies all the taps in the house, and can be coupled 
to the pipes of an existing system at low cost. 





Four of every five instantaneous gas water heaters sold 
are Ascots. More than a million have been installed in The Balanced Flue Ascot 715 can be 

ate installed in a bathroom with complete 
British homes. confidence. 


att pier g YL cadewhye 


ASCOT GAS WATER HEATERS LIMITED ° 255 NORTH CIRCULAR ROAD : LONDON NW 10 
A member of the PARNALI. Group of Companies 
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.. » but what of 
the future ? 


A; so many local authorities 
are proposing to declare large areas as 
Smokeless Zones those who plan for 
industry are bearing this in mind when 
specifying equipment for heating or 
raising steam. The works which you 
are planning today may be in an area 
which may be later declared a Smoke- 
less Zone. Gas equipment installed now 
will ensure that production is not dis- 
rupted by alterations to comply with 
this legislation. Nothing beats gas for 
low installation cost and economical 


running allied to cleanliness. 


. » » gas is clearing the air 


Issued by the GAS COUNCIL, 1 GROSVENOR PLACE, LONDON, S.W.1 Telephone: Sloane 4554 


G.C.36 
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TWO-WAY REINFORCED SUSPENDED FLOORS & ROOFS 








These fireproof floors have been used at 
THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL’S HOUSING SITE, MERSTHAM, SURREY 


Full particulars on application 


SMITH’S FIREPROOF FLOORS LTD 
IMBER COURT, EAST MOLESEY, SURREY Telephone: Emberbrook 3300 














D.E.P. Limited, Frith Park, Walton-on-the-Hill, Tadworth, Surrey Tel: Tadworth 3517/8 
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Child’s play to get 
CONS TANT 
HOT WATER 


HoT waTER by electricity is 
simple and clean. One good 
method is to use an immersion 
heater, which goes into the hot 
water tank or cylinder 
normally heated by a solid fuel 
boiler. As the heater is 
actually in the water, every bit 
of its heat is used. 

An immersion heater is cheap to buy 
and it is certainly a most economical 
means of summer water heating. Just 
switch on your immersion heater and 
save your solid fuel for the winter. 

All the year round it is most convenient 
and labour-saving. There is not even any 
need for you to switch it off. The heat 
cannotescapeand theheater automatically 
switches itself off when the water reaches 
the right temperature. 


But make sure your immersion heater 
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is properly fitted and the cylinder or tank 
well lagged — and for this you will need 
expert advice. 


For friendly advice and information, go 
to your Electricity Showrooms or Service 
Centre. They will be glad to help you. 
They can also let you have details about 
easy payments — and the new free book, 
full of useful ideas for saving work, 
ELECTRICITY IN YOUR KITCHEN; or 
write for a copy to E.D.A., 2 Savoy Hill, 
London, W.C.2. 


BLECUTRICITY 


a Power of Good 
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Mtanufactured and Eneeted ty 


Penfold—the best in fencing—was 
chosen for the Newmarket Road 
Housing Site for the City of Cam- 
bridge (T. V. Burrows, A.M.I.C.E., 
M,|.Mun.E., City Engineer and Sur- 
veyor. Contractors: John Mowlem 
& Co, Ltd.) 

This is an artist’s impression of a 
small section—the Chain Link Fen- 
cing, Concrete Posts and Fittings 
were all manufactured at our Wat- 
ford Factory and erected by a team 
of our specialist erectors over two 
years agc—and it is still in excellent 
condition. 


Pah e UCL 


FENCING AND ENGINEERING LTD 


IMPERIAL WORKS - BALMORAL ROAD - WATFORD - HERTS 


Telephone: Watford 2241 


Telegrams: ‘Penfold, Watford”. 
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The Association advocates a national policy of land-use planning that will improve living 
and working conditions, advance industrial and business efficiency, safeguard green belts and 
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stered as to leave the maximum freedom to private and local initiative consistent with those 
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THE PLANNING CENTRE, 28 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, WC2 
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LICENSEES 


FOR 
ommccane | MAP WORK 
REPRODUCTIONS 


Multi-colour “true to scale” printing 


The new Multi-Colour ‘‘T.T.S” process is fully covered by our Photo Printing Department. 
Modern equipment and a fully qualified staff enables us to supply T.T.S prints in colour and 
according to the Ministry colour notation. A very high standard of ‘‘register”’ is obtained 
when we are enabled to advise best method of approach in the first instance. 














We shall be pleased to submit quotations and suggestions on request. 


FOR THE COMPOSITE MAP 


Portable or permanent 
forms of mounting include 


ANGULAR MAPS 
CUT TO FOLD MAPS 
MOUNTED TO ROLL 


BATTERIES ON SPRING 
ROLLERS 


LOOSE LEAF BINDERS 


Quotations and suggestions 
to meet individual require- 
ments will be submitted on 
request. 

















DRAWING OFFICE SUPPLIES BRITISH 


Line ~ COLOUR 
15/17 St Annes St, Westminster, London, $.W.1 COUNCIL INKS 
Telephone: ABBey 3163 RANGE OF 80 COLOURS 








LEEDS DONCASTER PORTSMOUTH DERBY 
SOUTHAMPTON 
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A Little Agricultural Arithmetic 


FIGURES ARE thrown around 
wildly as to the loss of agricultural 
land to “‘development’’. It is often 
said, for example, that we are losing 
50,000 acres a year, mostly to hous- 
ing, though if all the 300,000 houses a 
year were on new land at twelve an 
acre they would only absorb 25,000 
acres, and they are not by any means 
all on new land, or on farmed land. 

A look at the official statistics 
(Annual Abstract, HMSO, 1953) gives 
a better idea of what is really happen- 
ing. From 1938 to 1952 the total area 
used for agriculture, grazing, and 
forestry in the United Kingdom actu- 
ally increased from 51-4 million acres 
to 52-1 million acres, an increase of 
42,500 acres a year. True, the area 
used for arable and grass farming de- 
clined from 31-7 million to 31-1 mil- 
lion acres, a loss of 592,000 acres, or 


42,000 acres a year. But rough graz- 
ings went up by 482,000 acres, or 
34,400 acres a year; and forests in- 
creased by 762,000 acres, or 54,000 
acres a year. While some of the new 
forests may have been planted on 
waste land, the figures suggest that 
some farm land reverted from arable 
or grass to rough grazings. The 
alleged loss of 50,000 acres a year 
from farming to “development” is not 
substantiated by the figures for the last 
fifteen years. Indeed, in the seven post- 
war years between 1945 and 1952 
the area cultivated (arable and grass) 
increased by 20,000 acres a year. 
The moral is not that we should be- 
come reckless about the transfer of 
fertile land from agriculture to other 
purposes. The moral is that there is no 
occasion for being scared into cutting 
housing standards in the belief that 
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our agricultural land is rapidly dis- 
appearing under bricks and mortar. 
The total area of “agricultural land’, 
including grazings, has been roughly 
static since 1938, and forest lands are 
increasing. And much of the develop- 
ment now proceeding is on land of 
low or negligible agricultural value; 
some of it on heaths and scrubs and 
bits of uncommercial woodland. 

In John Bull (23 January) an edi- 
torial sets the views of our Editor in 
contrast to those of Sir James Turner, 
President of the NFU, from whom is 
quoted an example of the flesh- 
creeping sort of figures employed. Sir 
James says: “the land we are losing 
yearly costs the nation per minute five 
gallons of milk, a pound of beef, 
eighteen three and a half pound 
loaves, twelve and a half pounds of 
bacon, and seventy eggs.’’ He does 
not say what the nation gains per 
minute in the produce of 300,000 
home gardens, which could be, on an 
equally unreliable calculation, 168 
lb. of potatoes, 14 lb. of tomatoes, 7 lb. 
each of carrots and parsnips, 5 lb. of 
beetroots, 28 Ib. of onions, half a 
bushel of fruit, half a pound of honey, 
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and gI eggs; not to speak of rabbits, 
pigs, lettuces, and flowers. Nor does 
he mention that at the point of pro- 
duction the money value of the gar- 
den produce probably exceeds that 
of the farm produce on the area ab- 
sorbed by housing. Even if it were not 
so, the provision of decent family 
homes is a national good that cannot 
be estimated in money. And 150,000 
houses a year on new land for twenty 
years would only absorb 250,000 
acres of our 52 million acres of farms, 
grazings, and forests, if they were all 
built at twelve houses an acre. 

Our figures admittedly take no ac- 
count of land required for other urban 
purposes, which might, we think, 
bring the ultimate area needed for 
decent rebuilding to 400,000 acres. 
But one picturesque sweeping state- 
ment deserves another. The main 
point is that in total the effect on our 
food supply of all the land likely to be 
taken for good development is not 
significant—nothing whatever to be 
alarmed about. It remains a common- 
sense policy to use our land economic- 
ally, and not to disturb or cut up 
farms inconsiderately or wastefully. 





Metropolitania (Canada) 


‘A large city is a monster which has grown beyond the power of man. To 
survive it must work like a machine. Robots usurp the individual’s will and 
the bigger the city the less the free choice; huge institutions dispense their 
virtues anonymously ; charity becomes a science and ‘Love thy neighbour’ is a 
business. Neighbour? In the midst of these millions of humans—there is no 
neighbour.”’—JAcQuEs SIMARD in CPAC Newsletter, 1953. 


‘‘Tungs for London’’ (Dickens) 


“Bricklayers spread webs and meshes of houses with powerful rapidity in 
every direction, suburban open spaces being entombed in brick and mortar 
mausoleums. The Lungs of London are undergoing congestion. Finsbury and 
Islington have suffered most. Within my recollection Clerkenwell Green was 
the right colour. Moorfields, Spafields and the East India Company’s fields 
were adorned with grass, and he must be young indeed who cannot remember 
cricket playing in White Conduit, Canonbury, Shepherd and Shepherdess, 
Rhodes and Laycock. .. . A bath for Finsbury is too urgent a demand for 
dense population to allow of much time being wasted in knocking at the door 
of the Treasury. The public must better themselves.”—Household Words, 1850. 
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RURAL WATER SUPPLIES 


Few people in town or country realize how much is being done to 
extend piped water supplies to rural England and Wales, and the 
part played in this by Government encouragement and Exchequer 
grants. We are glad to publish this authoritative statement on the 


subject. 


tion to realize that a comprehen- 

sive system of public water sup- 
plies such as we enjoy today—at least 
in our towns and cities—is a modern 
phenomenon which has grown up 
broadly in the last hundred years. 

If we look back no earlier than the 
year 1800, when the population of 
England was under ten millions, the 
problem of water supply was a simple 
one for the householder or tenant. He 
drew his water from his own or a 
communal well or from a stream or 


[ REQUIRES an effort of imagina- 


by H. P. KAUFMANN 


river, and this method seems to have 
worked not unsatisfactorily. 

As a result of the industrial revolu- 
tion and the conversion of much of 
England into a densely populated in- 
dustrial community there came ter- 
rible visitations of cholera and ty- 
phoid, starting in 1830, and the 
realization at a later date that these 
were waterborne diseases. Then for 
the first time Parliament laid a duty 
on local authorities to provide their 
constituents with a wholesome supply 
of water, and it was during the latter 


Until a few years ago fetching and carrying water was all in the day’s work for the 
country family. 





Mustograph 
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half of the last century that public 
water supplies much as we know 
them today became part of the normal 
equipment of the country. 

Until a very few years ago there 
was no specially strong pressure from 
country districts for piped water. 
Fear of disease, which so strongly 
actuated the town dweller, did not 
move the countryman to the same ex- 
tent. He and his forebears had relied 
on local sources with apparent im- 
munity. Fetching and carrying were 
allin the day’s work and, in any event, 
fell mainly on his womenfolk. Piped 
water suggested additional rates and 
taxes. Just prior to the last war the 
question was put in an area where 
supplies were very unsatisfactory: 
“Do you think a piped water supply 
would be a good thing here?” 
Though the women answered unhesi- 
tatingly “‘Yes”’, the usual reply of the 
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men was “Yes, but not if it puts the 
rates up”. 

This lack of enthusiasm has en- 
tirely disappeared. The demand to- 
day is practically universal not only 
for piped water in the principal vil- 
lages but for every group of houses 
and almost every farm. Modern 
transport has made the countryman 
more conscious of the amenities he 
has lacked in the past. The farmer 
now requires more water for his 
business and for dairy farming this 
must be of high quality. The country- 
woman is no longer prepared to put 
up with unnecessary drudgery. 


Legislation 

The crux of the water supply prob- 
lem for rural districts has always been 
its prohibitive cost, and any account 
of the progress made in overcoming 
this difficulty must mention—how- 


No rural water scheme can avoid considerable lengths of unproductive mains. 


North Devon Water Board 
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ever briefly—the main enactments 
which have allowed the consiruction 
of works otherwise outside the range 
of practical consideration. 

Powers were given to county coun- 
cils under the Local Government 
Act of 1929 to contribute towards the 
cost of works of water supply pro- 
moted by district councils and these 
powers have been widely and gener- 
ously used. 

Under the Local Government Act 
of 1929 rural district councils were 
given permissive power to make the 
cost of works of water supply a charge 
on the general rate for the district. 
Later by the Rural Water Supplies 
and Sewerage Act of 1944 this was 
made obligatory, so that a burden 
which would or might have fallen 
upon individual parishes was spread 
over the whole district. 


Exchequer Grants 


Under the Rural Water Supplies 
Act of 1934, following a particularly 
bad drought, Government for the 
first time provided an Exchequer 
grant in aid of the construction of 
rural water schemes. The amount 
was £1 million and with county coun- 
cil contributions and the provision 
made by the rural district councils 
themselves works exceeding £6 mil- 
lion pounds in value were carried out. 

Improving on this precedent, by 
the Rural Water Supplies and Sewer- 
age Act of 1944 Government pro- 
vided £15 million for both services, 
and when this sum was exhausted 
made a further £30 million available 
by an amendment of the Act in 1951. 

These large grants have been basic- 
ally responsible for the tremendous 
step forward in the construction of 
works of rural water supply which 
has been so significant a feature of the 
post-war years. 

The 1944 Act provides that when- 
ever an Exchequer grant is given the 
county council must also contribute. 
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The precise amount of the grant by 
the county council is not fixed and is 
usually settled in agreement with the 
rural district council. 


Economics of Rural Supplies 


As compared with urban schemes 
of water supply those for rural areas 
are so much more costly because of 
the very much longer pipelines need- 
ed to serve the extensive areas of rural 
districts with their relatively sparse 
populations and low rateable values. 
No rural schemes can entirely avoid 
considerable lengths of unproductive 
or low-productive mains, and what- 
ever other works are necessary the 
expenditure on mains is very rarely 
found to account for less than 75 per 
cent of the total cost of a scheme. 

From the revenue-earning aspect 
the disadvantages of the rural water 
supply scheme are serious. The scale 
of remuneration from the capital in- 
vested can never compare with that 
available in a densely populated 
urban district in which sales of meter- 
ed water to industrial consumers will 
often augment the receipts from do- 
mestic users. 

In the initial stages deficiencies on 
rural water supply schemes are al- 
most inevitable, since it must take 
time for consumers to connect and for 
the demand to be built up. 


Water for Agriculture 


A main source of hope for increas- 
ing the revenue lies in the sale of sub- 
stantial quantities of water for agri- 
cultural purposes. Alternatively there 
is a danger that a scheme may be 
crippled from its inception if a large 
amount of capital is invested to meet 
a demand which does not in fact 
materialize. 

During and since the last war great 
emphasis has been laid on the desir- 
ability of designing schemes to pro- 
vide water for agricultural purposes 
as well as for human consumption. It 
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North Devon Water Board 


Main laying in N. Devon. A large part of the area is high-lying second-class land. Maximum 
beef production can only be obtained where there is water for stock to drink. 


has frequently been found that the 
estimated consumption of water on 
farms equals or exceeds the quantities 
required by domestic consumers and 
the cost of the capital works to meet 
these conditions has been propor- 
tionately heavy. Rural authorities 
have shown considerable courage in 
accepting the risks involved in pro- 
moting schemes of this character and 
only time will show whether the 
schemes will prove self-supporting. 

Much will depend on whether 
farmers will make full use of the piped 
water made available rather than 
treat it as in the nature of a stand-by 
for use only in dry years. 


Expenditure Since the War 


The provision in the Act of 1944 of 
£15 million for the assistance of rural 
localities gave an enormous impetus 
to the planning of suitable schemes by 
the authorities. An immense amount 


of preparatory work took place prior 
to the submission of proposals, and 
only when these had been considered 
and approved in principle was it 
profitable for the undertakers to com- 
plete detailed plans and specifica- 
tions and to call for tenders. 

Between August 1945 and Decem- 
ber 1947 schemes to the value of some 
£4 million were finally authorized 
for construction. In the following 
twelve months the value of new works 
authorized exceeded £44 million and 
the active period of construction had 
become firmly launched. The average 
annual authorization figure during 
the years 1949-52 inclusive was £64 
million. The total number of rural 
water supply schemes submitted be- 
tween August 1945 and the end of 
October 1953 was 3,993 of which 
3,472 have been approved in princi- 
ple. Of these 3,164 schemes of an ag- 
gregate value of £38.8 million have 
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been authorized; that is to say the 
tenders for the works have been ap- 
proved and the authorities have been 
free to start their construction. 

In addition during the same period 
the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries have authorized, and assist- 
ed with grants, independent schemes 
to serve farms to the value of £12 
million. In all, then, rural water 
schemes of a total value exceeding 
£50 million have been promoted 
since the end of the war. Many of 
these have been finished and many 
others are still under construction 
since the larger schemes will take 
several years to reach completion. 

Not all of the completed schemes 
will be operating to the full extent of 
their capacity since it will take time 
for individual consumers to connect 
to the mains. 

In the country, houses often lie well 
back from the roads, and the cost of 
connection may be quite a considera- 
tion for the owner as also for the 
farmer. 


Types of Schemes Adopted 


The schemes promoted in the post- 
war period have been infinitely vari- 
ous in size and character, ranging 
from a regional scheme serving the 
greater part of a county to small ex- 
tensions of mains to serve purely local 
needs. 

In favour of the small local scheme 
it will be generally agreed that the 
nearer the source to the properties to 
be served the more economical must 
be the scheme with its avoidance of 
heavy costs of distribution. 

If, however, reliance is placed on 
numerous local sources which fail 
under drought conditions, and which 
are incapable of meeting reasonable 
demands for increased consumption, 
strong arguments will be present for 
looking further afield for reliable and 
copious sources and for developing 
these to serve an area within their 
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capacity. The argument will be forti- 
fied if the scattered local sources re- 
quire treatment since their proper 
supervision will be both difficult and 
expensive. 

A number of regional schemes of 
varying size and often of modest di- 
mensions are in existence, and others 
are in process of formation. There is a 
tendency towards larger units with 
sufficient financial resources to em- 
ploy well-qualified and competent 
staff. 


Water Surveys 


Any informed attempt to rational- 
ize the organization of water supply 
services where they exist, or to deter- 
mine the proper size of new water 
supply units and their organization 
where none are in being, demands a 
large and detailed body of informa- 
tion which in general was not avail- 
able in the past. 

To meet this need a series of inten- 
sive water surveys have been carried 
out during the past ten years by en- 
gineering inspectors of the Ministry 
of Housing and Local Government, 
and these now cover practically every 
rural area. Summaries of each survey 
are supplied to the authorities con- 
cerned and provide, in addition to a 
wealth of factual information, an 
analysis of future water needs. The 
summary also contains the author’s 
suggestions regarding any necessary 
new works, with estimates of their 
cost and, where appropriate, sug- 
gestions for the re-organization and 
grouping of water undertakings. 


Conclusion 


What has been the impact on the 
rural water supply problem of the 
sustained effort since 1945 to tackle it 
in a positive and comprehensive 
fashion ? 

A Government white paper en- 
titled A National Water Policy (Cmd. 
6515), issued in 1944, estimated the 
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proportion of persons living in rural 
districts and not served by a piped 
supply at that date at about 30 per 
cent of the rural population or 5 per 
cent of the total population of 
England and Wales. 

It is very difficult to measure the 
improvement effected, and the pic- 
ture is constantly changing, but in 
view of the persistency of the attack, 
the momentum attained, the number 
of schemes completed and under con- 
struction up and down the country, 
and the money spent, it is clear that a 
radical reduction of the number of 
houses without piped supplies has 
been obtained. 

The North Devon Water Board 
(see illustrations), set up in 1945 to 
supply scattered rural development 
in a vast area 1,332 square miles in ex- 
tent in which it is proposed to lay 850 
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miles of pipeline, has already con- 
nected to the Board’s mains 5,000 
houses which never previously pos- 
sessed a piped supply and at least 
2,500 other properties whose existing 
supplies were inadequate. 

In less spectacular numbers this 
achievement will be paralleled by 
hundreds of smaller authorities oper- 
ating within their limits in every 
rural district. 

While it can be confidently asserted 
that the back of the problem has been 
broken, the areas still to be served 
will doubtless be found to present 
many of the less tractable problems. 

The work cannot be considered 
complete until every village, every 
considerable group of houses and 
every school in England and Wales is 
assured of an ample piped supply of 
wholesome water. 


Correspondence: Flowers from Florida 


From Mr Frederick H. Blair Fr., Secretary, 
Florida Planning and Zoning Association. 
By what means you discovered this 
obscure organization I do not know, 
but we are indebted to you for our 
first look at Town AND CountTRY 
PLANNING. This publication has the 
rare merit (for our field of endeavour) 
of being written in English rather 
than planningese, and its only flaw, 
so far as we can determine, is that it is 
not sufficiently dull to be accepted as 
a serious work—as a matter of fact it 
falls so far short in this regard that it is 
doubtful if it will ever qualify. 


Other Ways to Spoil Scenery 


Although we do not view the same 
things with alarm, we would like very 
much to continue to receive this 
publication. We do not have the same 
problems here which seem to be 


troubling you. For example, the 
motor coaches in Cheddar Gorge 
which annoy Mr Clough Williams- 
Ellis would in this country be very 
cleverly hidden behind billboards, 
and hence could not mar the scenery. 
In Florida, we have so far advanced 
with our extractive industries that an 
excrescence like your Hope Valley 
Cement Works would be _ incon- 
spicuous in the bottom of one of the 
myriad pits left behind by the phos- 
phate mines, and although we have 
mile after mile of water-logged clay 
pits we are making great strides to- 
ward avoiding more of them by dis- 
charging silt-laden wastes into our 
streams. We trust you will pardon our 
American exuberance in making 
these invidious comparisons, and we 
feel sure you will welcome news of 
progress, 
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WHAT MAKES A COMMUNITY? 


Bournville, though engulfed in the surburban spread of Birming- 
ham, remains a community in itself. A resident examines the 


reasons for this. 


O ONE could doubt that the 
N name given to Letchworth 
and Welwyn—“‘garden city” 

—was entirely appropriate; as towns 
they were planned, and towns they 
have remained. For a while, Bourn- 
ville was as well-defined. Early 
visitors commented on the rural sur- 
roundings, the farms and fieldpaths, 
and the first residents recollected in 
later years the isolation from the city, 
with which the only convenient con- 
nection was by railway. However, 
even in the early days people were not 
sure what they ought to call Bourn- 


by JUDITH BUTLER 


ville. “Garden village’, said the ideal- 
ists; “‘garden suburb’, said others, 
with one eye on the huge and out- 
ward-reaching city whose centre was 
only four-and-a-half miles away. 
Fifty years later, when Birmingham’s 
suburban tide has long since en- 
gulfed Bournville and has swept on 
for some three miles beyond, we can 
say that both were right. Its urban 
features are obvious, but its claim to 
be called a ‘“‘village’’, with less 
physical evidence to support it, is 
based on its undeniable spirit of unity, 
achieved by means which have a 


The Village Green, Bournville. 
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Inter-war housing at Knighton Road, Bournville. 


bearing on the problem of creating a 
true community feeling which faces 
the new towns today. 

In many senses, Bournville now is 
just one of Birmingham’s thirty-odd 
suburbs. Municipal buses run along 
its roads, which are themselves main- 
tained by the city. The city supplies 
its water, administers its parks and 
schools, and collects its rates. More- 
over, Bournville is not separately 
represented in government, either 
locally or nationally; its area is jointly 
covered by three municipal wards 
and two parliamentary divisions, and 
even its postal number is shared by 
the suburb next door. Why, in these 
circumstances, has Bournville pre- 
served a real sense of being a com- 
munity ? 


Architecture, No: Layout, Yes 


One may discount as relatively un- 
important the change at the bound- 
ary from one style of architecture to 
another, and also any unifying influ- 
ence of the factory, for only 40 per 
cent of estate residents work there, a 
figure which has remained fairly 


constant over the years. One should, 
perhaps, take into account that ten- 
ants’ children and other relatives 
often remain or come to live on the 
estate, providing a family unity which 
the new towns miss but which pre- 
sumably comes to pass in any district 
in time, and has little to do with the 
solidarity peculiar to Bournville. 
Physically, the layout has a lot to 
do with it. The “old village’ was 
planned with shops, church, school, 
and other public buildings grouped 
round a central green, a plan which 
has recommended itself since the 
earliest days of village common and 
market square, and which, after a 
period of being sacrificed to com- 
mercial interest, is now restored to 
planning. Those places like Bourn- 
ville which stuck to it during the dark 
ages of by-law streets and ribbon 
estates have found their good judge- 
ment proved, for here at least the sig- 
nificance of the green and its immedi- 
ate surroundings bears little relation 
to the actual number of people who 
attend the church, use the shops, or 
send their children to the school. It is 
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a focus where people gather for cele- 
brations and commemorations, as 
well as a thoroughfare providing 
chance day-to-day meetings. 


Mingled Incomes: Societies 


Many newer layouts surpass 
Bournville in neighbourly design, 
since many of its houses were built 
conventionally in longish roads; but 
Bournville has had from the start 
homes for people of different income- 
groups. The different types of house 
were fairly closely intermingled, a 
policy which has proved invaluable 
in the formation of a sound com- 
munity. It is to be hoped that when 
the new towns obtain their higher in- 
come-group residents they will not 
segregate them in one quarter of the 
town. 

An important element of Bourn- 
ville’s make-up is the number of ten- 
ants’ associations, small enough to be 
friendly affairs but large enough to 
enable organized events to pay their 
way. These associations, representing 
simply the residents in one district or 
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(what amounts in practice to the 
same thing) the members of one of 
the housing societies on the estate, 
cater for the whole family. Their 
most successful functions are the 
garden produce exhibitions and the 
children’sfestivals, sports, and parties, 
which help to give a feeling of “‘be- 
longing” from an early age. In an 
urban area with plenty of societies 
catering for special interests and the 
city centre within half an hour’s bus 
journey, there still seems to be room 
for these associations nearer home, 
which not only provide recreation but 
form a channel for complaints or sug- 
gestions relating to the estate. The 
problem of premises arises here as 
elsewhere, but not acutely, since in 
the one small place where there was 
not already a pre-war building put 
up or adapted for the purpose, a pre- 
fabricated hall holding about 100 
and erected by the tenants’ volun- 
tary labour is adequate for the 
moment. 

Suburbanization has left Bourn- 
ville a self-conscious community in 


A post-war estate at Bournville. 
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the better sense, with an atmosphere 
that is cosy but not stifling. Indeed, 
its very closeness to the rest of the city 
has had the healthy effect of dis- 
couraging an isolationist attitude, 
and although the societies mentioned 
above and those attached to the fac- 
tory form an outlet for local talent 
there is much participation in city 
life. The residents include five city 
councillors and an alderman, and it is 
perhaps significant that the latter is 
chairman of one of the city council’s 
housing committees. On the other 
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hand, the residents of nearby suburbs 
find Bournville a pleasant neighbour, 
and make good use of its amenities. 
Much sentimental nonsense may 
be talked about promoting communal 
feeling for, as a speaker remarked at a 
recent conference, you cannot plan 
friendliness. But the experience of 
Bournville has shown that given a 
neighbourly lay-out, a ‘“‘balanced 
community”’,and asympathetic land- 
lord, a solid community life will come 
into being which will last half a 
century, and a good deal longer. 


Hornbeams in Epping Forest 


What might be termed the Vic- 
torian history of Epping Forest has 
often been told. This forest, which 
Londoners now rightly feel to be their 
own in more senses than one, is also 
remarkable for its old pollard horn- 
beams—the largest and finest col- 
lection of these trees in Britain. The 
pollard form is a survival from a 


sylvicultural system intended to yield 
firewood (Burnham Beeches are 
closely comparable) and the pollard 
hornbeams constitute a kind of wood- 
land museum or museum woodland. 
Only a small minority, even of Lon- 
doners, can distinguish hornbeams 
from |beech, though the differences 
are fairly obvious and easily observed. 
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LEVEL CROSSINGS: 
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THE COST OF WAITING 


The results of a study of road traffic delays at railway crossings 
recently undertaken by the Holland (Lincolnshire) County Council 
are particularly noteworthy at a time when Government grants for 
highway improvement are much under discussion. 


England around the Wash, road 

bridges over railway lines were 
costly items to the engineers of last 
century, the necessary material for 
long inclined approaches being ex- 
ceedingly difficult to obtain where no 
cuttings and tunnels existed. In conse- 
quence bridges were avoided where- 
ever possible. This policy, probably 
justified when there were only horse- 
drawn vehicles, has resulted in the 
multiplicity of level crossings which 
today bedevil the movements of 
traffic to an extent rapidly becoming 
intolerable. Within the Holland di- 
vision alone there are over sixty level 
crossings on classified roads and only 
five overbridges. 


I THE flat country of eastern 


by JOHN FOSTER 


In an endeavour to make some 
realistic assessment of the cost to road 
users of delays at level crossings and 
at the same time to collect essential 
traffic movement data in Boston and 
Spalding for town map purposes the 
survey work nowdescribed was under- 
taken by the local planning authority. 


Method of Survey 


Boston and Spalding are market 
centres serving rich arable farming 
districts. They lie astride trunk road 
A16 which connects Ar (at Norman 
Cross) through Peterborough with 
Grimsby, and thus are connected 
directly with the large industrial 
centres of the east midlands. A con- 
siderable weight of long distance 


Early afternoon at Winsover Road, Spalding. 
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West Street, Boston at 9.45 a.m. after a five-minute delay. 


traffic passes through the towns all 
the year round and, in addition, holi- 
day traffic between the Midlands 
and the east coast resorts isvery heavy, 
particularly during summer week- 
ends. 

In Boston three level crossings were 
examined, one situated on A16 
(London Road) south of the market 
place, one on A154 (Sleaford Road) 
west of the market place, and one ona 
local road (Fydell Street) which is 
widely used by east-west traffic wish- 
ing to-by-pass the narrow approaches 
to the town centre. A further three 
crossings were examined in Spalding, 
two of them being on A16—one 
(London Road) south and the other 
(Pinchbeck Road) north of the 
centre of the town. The third chosen 
was that on A151 (Winsover Road) 
which lies to the west of the market 
place, cutting off from the latter a 
sizable residential area. This particu- 
lar crossing, which is close to the rail- 


way station, carries two double sets 
of railway lines and has for long been 
an exasperating source of delay to 
road users. 

Normal continuous traffic counts 
in both directions were taken at all 
these crossings for fifteen-hour periods 
on a number of selected days during 
the summer months, the days being so 
chosen as to give as nearly as possible 
average road and rail traffic con- 
ditions. In addition, however, the 
durations of all closings of the cross- 
ings to road traffic and the numbers 
of the various types of vehicles held 
up in both directions were recorded. 
From this information it was possible 
to calculate the proportion of the total 
traffic delayed over the period of each 
day’s count and also the total dura- 
tion of closing of each crossing to road 
traffic. Simplified totals in respect of 
a typical day’s count are given in 
columns 2, 3 and 4 of the accompany- 
ing table: an examination of these 
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Winsover Road Crossing, Spalding, showing double set of crossing gates. Time: mid-afternoon. 


results underlines the very serious 
nature of the traffic delays at Wins- 
over Road in Spalding where the 
double railway tracks are located. 


Calculation of the Losses 


The conversion of the results into 
actual financial losses was not easy, 
but a reasonable basis of calculation 
was evolved with the help of the 
British Road Federation. Losses gen- 
erally were considered in two main 
categories: (a) those due to additional 
petrol consumption and tyre wear of 
vehicles obliged to stop; and (d) 
those due to actual time wasted by 
vehicles waiting at the crossings. 

The extent of additional petrol 
consumption was based on_ the 
premise that a single stop and start of 
an average motor vehicle travelling 
at thirty-five miles per hour uses as 
much petrol as during 0.15 miles of 
running on a straight road; tyre wear 


was based on the assumption that a 
single stop and start of a vehicle at 
thirty-five miles per hour wears out as 
much tyre rubber as driving a mile.* 
For calculation purposes vehicles 
were assumed to approach the cross- 
ings at an average speed of twenty- 
five miles per hour and to be using 
“Pool” grade petrol at 4s. 3d. a 
gallon. The formula derived from 
these factors was adjusted to give 
effect to the various types and sizes 
of vehicles delayed in the actual pro- 
portions in which they were found by 
the traffic counts to have occurred. 
The final result produced a combined 
average cost of additional petrol con- 
sumption and tyre wear of 0.89 of a 
penny per vehicle delayed. 

*These two basic assumptions were pro- 
pounded by Mr C. T. Brunner, MInstT, a 
member of the British Road Federation’s 
research committee, in a paper read to the 
Institute of Highway Engineers on 17 
January 1947. 
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THE COST OF WAITING 
+ a 2 3 on 5 
Location of Crossings Total road | Proportion of | Proportion of | Estimate of 
traffic in 15- | road  troffic | 15-hour peri- | annual losses 
hour period delayed tod railway | due to delays 
(pedal cycles crossing closed 
excluded ) to road 
Boston vehicles per cent per cent £4 
London Road (A16) 3,582 17°5 13°6 2,997 
West Street (A154) 3,627 23°1 20°8 3,314 
Fydell Street (by-pass) 1,928 25°1 24°0 1,984 
SPALDING 
London Road (A16) 2,402 19°8 22°0 | 2,522 
Pinchbeck Road (A16) 3,492 22°1 11°6 3,508 
Winsover Road (A151) 2,194 44°1 40°1 | 5,186 

















Losses attributable to time spent 
by vehicles having to wait at crossings 
were calculated on the widely accept- 
ed American ‘Oregon formula” 
which estimated the overall average 
cost of time delay per vehicle in 1946 
at the equivalent of 3s. 10d. per hour: 
40 per cent was added to this figure to 
cover general cost increases since tnat 
date. 

The flatness of the fenland terrain 
favours cyclists and they are particu- 
larly numerous in both towns. While 
it was recognized that the greater 
proportion of those going to work 
would be doing so in their own time, 
inordinately long delays do occur on 
occasions, causing some cyclists to be 
late for work most days. To cover 
these, and errand boys delivering 
goods, a loss of 5d per cycle per hour 
of delay was allowed in the calcula- 
tions.’ 


What the Cost Comes To 


In the first instance the estimates 
of financial losses were based upon 
the actual periods of the traffic counts 
at each level crossing, these being 
then converted to annual losses with a 


suitable adjustment for seasonal fluc- 
tuations in traffic. Individual results 
are given in column 5 of the table. 

Briefly the experiment showed that 
the three level crossings in Boston 
annually cost road users about £8,300 
in wear and tear to vehicles and time 
wasted. In Spalding the situation was 
found to be even worse, the three 
crossings in this instance costing road 
users approximately £11,200 ayear, ; 
the double crossing at Winsover 
Road alone accounted for a wastage 
of over £5,000 and delayed nearly 
half the traffic using the road. 

Here then in two modest fenland 
towns the highway using public 
stands to lose almost £20,000 every 
year through essential railway opera- 


tions, simply because of lack of 


bridges at road and rail crossings. 
What the annual loss on this basis 
over the whole country must be one 
hardly dare begin to contemplate. 
However, even if the results of the ex- 
periment are in themselves somewhat 
depressing they do at least provide 
yet another telling argument for 
urgent Government action on high- 
way improvement. 
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London in Manchester’s Yard 


The most ardent advocates of dis- 
persal must be surprised at the idea 
of 6,000 Londoners migrating to 
Nantwich, a town of 5,000, twenty- 
five miles from Manchester. But it 
has been discussed between the bor- 
ough council and the LCC, and if a 
few industrial firms are prepared to 
move so far, it seems there are enough 
people willing to go. 

Whether or not this particular one 


of the many far-flung negotiations of 


the LCC comes off, the fact that it is 
seriously considered puts in a strange 
light the view that it was impossible to 
take overspill from Manchester as far 
as Congleton (24 miles). 

Rightly or wrongly, the outsider is 
given the impression that, what with 
differing city and county and minis- 
terial views as to sites for new towns 
and town expansions, conflicts as to 
who shall do the job, and agri- 
cultural opposition, the much ad- 
mired, businesslike, and human dis- 
persal plan for Greater Manchester 
is getting a bit frayed. What Man- 
chester thought yesterday, London 
thinks today—and in this case, un- 
like Manchester, gets on with it. 


Coal: A Doubtful Seat 


Much of country-house England 
was built on profits from coal, but a 
hall of historic interest upheld physi- 
cally by a million tons of it presents a 
grim dilemma. Griff Colliery, near 
Nuneaton, employs 600 men, and 
will have to close down in two years, 
say the Coal Board, unless they can 
extract a seam 1,200 feet down. It is 
argued that there is little risk of dam- 
age to the sixteenth-century Albury 


Hall. But if there were a serious risk, 
“What would you do, chum?” Can 
you measure the historic value of a 
unique building against the money 
value of all that coal? Alternatively, 
can you deprive the nation of a con- 
siderable amount of its economic re- 
sources to save a single antiquity? 
One thing we can predict. Posterity 
three hundred years ahead will be 
glad if the coal is still there to get. 


Our New Towns Issue 


We have had many appreciations 
and few criticisms of our January 
(New Towns) issue. The criticisms all 
concern the statistical table on the 
progress of the new towns, which was 
on the whole correct, but suffered 
limitations indicated in our own foot- 
notes. For example, the numbers giv- 
en of houses completed, by including 
those built by local authorities, mask- 
ed the actual numbers built by the 
new town corporations, to which the 
stated expenditure on housing was re- 
lated. Numbers of schools completed 
are not usefully comparable; num- 
bers of school places provided would 
be more interesting. Possibly some 
towns may have classified differently 
their partly-completed schools, shops, 
and factories. We tried to obtain fig- 
ures of the expenditure by county 
councils and local authorities in the 
towns, but only in a few cases were 
these available for the period since 
designation. 

We shall hope, with the co-opera- 
tion of the corporations and authori- 
ties, to present more complete figures 
next year, though we do not propose 
to turn this journal into a statistical 
abstract. 
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For those who eat figures, there is a 
twelve-course meal in the Reports of 
the Development Corporations to 31 
March 1953 (HMSO 153s.) published 
in January 1954. It comes too late 
this month for us to make the analyses 
and comparisons that the wealth of 
information in its 450 pages deserves. 
Many of the significant developments 
it records, however, were summarized 
in our January issue, which also gives 
the facts right up to the end of 1953. 


The Fetish of “Urbanity” 


Lexicographers as well as planners 
should be intrigued by the place that 
words of subtle and dubious meaning 
have taken in current controversies on 
the layout of new towns and housing 
estates. The word “‘urbanity’’, for ex- 
ample, of which for literate users or 
readers the primary meaning is a 
quality of deportment or manners in 
persons, shading from grave polite- 
ness with a touch of aristocratic cold- 
ness to the well-dressed sleek insin- 
cerity of the wrong kind of salesman 
or courtier, has been adopted by some 
architectural teachers and writers as 
a synonym for a quality of enclosure 
or walling-in experienced in densely 
built-up towns or parts of towns. Be- 
cause this quality is in certain forma- 
tions visually pleasing, it is assumed 
that it is the only quality properly 
characteristic of towns as distinguish- 
ed from country, and that to produce 
it should be a major aim of town de- 
sign, irrespective of the consequent 
effects on convenience, health, and 
living and working conditions. 

That beauty in the town scene 
should be a constant aim of designers 
along with these other aims of health- 
fulness, utility for human purposes, 
the fullest play of sun and light, and 
the satisfaction of domestic and 
economic requirements, we should be 
the last to deny. But enclosure, or 
walling-in, or shutting-out of views to 
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some distance, is not the only kind of 
urban beauty, nor the most appealing 
to the emotions of the great majority 
of people. Nor is it identifiable with 
the essential character of “the town’’, 
or the geographical assembly of a 
number of people engaged in trade or 
industry, as distinguished from the 
people engaged in rural pursuits. The 
notion that a “‘town”’ has to be highly 
compressed has no etymological justi- 
fication. Originally the word meant 
house, human settlement, or group of 
buildings—without connotation of 
size. A homestead with its outbuild- 
ings is still in Scotland a “farm town”’; 
and in the USA many a “township” 
is a district of scattered dwellings and 
farms without an important village 
nucleus. 


Towns are People 


Our civilization, being dependent 
on lonely thought and group activity, 
requires that numbers of people with 
various skills and resources shall live 
near enough to each other for inter- 
course and exchange, yet far enough 
apart for personal quiet and family 
privacy. Civilization does not, and 
never has, required a huddle. Some of 
its greatest advances were made, as in 
Greece, when cities were assemblies 
of small farms. Though in those days 
contacts involved walking, overall 
density was very low. Today the bi- 
cycle, the car, and public transport 
vastly increase the personal contacts 
possible over a given area. The post, 
telephone, and radio, indeed, make 
many exchanges almost independent 
of space considerations. 

It is a problem of some complexity 
to work out what is an optimum as- 
sembly of persons in reach of each 
other for such purposes as factory 
production, good markets, diversity 
of culture and entertainment, and 
public services. As access to all these 
things is now desirable and normal 
even for agricultural districts, a clear- 
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cut scientific distinction between 
“urban” and “rural” settlements can 
no longer be made (if it ever could). 
Even the American distinction be- 
tween “farm” and “non-farm” places 
is not perfect, since many “cities” 
have farms within their boundaries; 
but it is probably the clearest that can 
be made. 

An “urban” area, or ‘‘town’’, is 
just an assemblage of buildings with- 
in the boundaries of which the occu- 
pations pursued are predominantly 
non-agricultural. A town can be very 
open, with any amount of public 
space and garden space, and still be 
in the fullest intelligible sense a town, 
with any of the typical ‘“‘urban” 
attributes—many trades and _ pro- 
fessions, large-scale industry, diversi- 
fied culture, and, if you like, ample 
sophistication, ostentation and vice. 
None of these things, good or bad, 
imply or necessitate corridor streets 
or multi-story dwellings, or enclosure, 
or cosiness, or stuffiness, any more 
than they necessitate traffic conges- 
tion or theatre queues or smoke palls, 
or the smell of drains or motor ex- 
hausts. These last are all adventitious 
attributes, familiar in many crowded 
towns and cities, but having no in- 
herent connection with the economic 
and social functions of the town as 
such. 


“Urbanity” Can Be Rescued 


While we would dismiss as an 
error both of taste and thought the 
use of the word “urbanity” as synony- 
mous or overlapping with such words 
as “‘enclosure’’, “‘cosiness’’, “‘immedi- 
acy’’, or ‘‘floorscape”’, there may be, 
we think, a defensible use for the 
word in architectural discussion. ‘The 
adjective “urbane”? does have con- 
notations of cultivated manners, of 
controlled deportment, of sophisti- 
cated reserve, that in the past were 
associated with the townsman as dis- 
tinct from the more outspoken and 
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spontaneous, less studious country- 
man. It is therefore useful, to describe 
highly refined works or features of 
architecture such as would more often 
be found in the rich quarters of towns 
than in the simple cottages of village 
workers. If we were told that some 
precinct or building had an admir- 
able “urbanity”’, that is the sort of 
meaning the word would call up, and 
it reflects therefore something at- 
tractive in a town scene. 

It is a pity to spoil this useful and 
dignified word by twisting its meaning 
to imply qualities not inherent in 
towns, but associated in the minds of 
many townsmen with over-building, 
the lack of vegetation, and the ab- 
sence of glimpses to a distance be- 
tween buildings—things that oppress 
their spirits and make them long for 
week-end cottages or houses on 
arterial roads. 


Congress for Edinburgh 


Scotland, with its powerful but ex- 
cessive concentration of industry and 
people in the Clyde and Forth val- 
leys, its agricultural lowlands and 
burghs capable of industrial as well 
as market functions, its two new 
towns, its declining and advancing 
coal-mines, its highlands and hydro- 
electric works, its scenic grandeur 
and tourist attractions, is a country of 
very great land-planning interest. 
We hope the story will be well told in 
appropriate printed matter (not the 
usual antiquarian-picturesque guide- 
book stuff) for the Congress of the 
International Federation for Housing 
and Town Planning, to be held in 
Edinburgh, 20 to 27 September 1954. 

Princes Street, by the way, is wide- 
ly regarded as an example of city 
splendour. Yet it defies the current 
misconceptions of ‘“‘urbanity” at 
every point. It gives no sense of en- 
closure, but is wholly open on one 
side ; its commercial buildings are not 
particularly fine architecturally; and 
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worse things can be said of its railway 
and railway buildings. What makes 
it? The view out of it to considerable 
distances in several directions, and the 
harmonies and contrasts of colour of 
its trees, buildings, rocks and the wide 
sky. The natural landscape is draped 
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and decorated, not shut out, by the 
works of man. And we have not heard 
that the Edinburgh citizen complains 
of the draught or demands that the 
Scott memorial be replaced by a 
royal mile of tenements to give him 
“civic warmth” in Princes Street. 


WHO SHOULD PLAN THE PARISHES?: I 


An opinion by one who has served for many years as parish councillor, 


rural district councillor, and chairman of a housing and town 


planning committee. 


OW FAR should we go in con- 
H sulting the villages themselves 
on planning matters? In the 
November T & CP Mr A. B. Hudson 
urged greater consultation with the 
parish councils and also with paro- 
chial church councils. In my county 
of Kent there has been a recent de- 
mand by the Parish Councils Associa- 
tion for greater co-operation between 
district and parish councils on hous- 
ing matters. 

It is extremely easy to set out what 
should be done, as an ideal. In theory 
we should consult with the parishes 
on all matters which affect them. But 
this proves impracticable. 


A Rural District Experience 


In the early days of post-war hous- 
ing we asked the parish councils of 
our rural district to give us estimates 
of the number of new houses needed. 
In no case was the figure sent in of 
any use as a guide. Some councils re- 
fused to answer, most had to have 
reminders, and we came up against 
the problem of the small village with 
no council at all. In those cases we 
had to deal with the chairman of the 
parish meeting, who either had to zall 
the villagers together, or to make a 
guess. One reply has become a classic. 
The chairman asked for sixteen hous- 
es, explaining later that his real esti- 


by WALLACE ARTER 


mate was eight, and he hoped to get 
four. 

The result was, obviously, that we, 
as the housing authority, had to esti- 
mate the needs and build houses 
where we thought they were necessary, 
This was, I believe, the best thing to 
do, for our responsibility was to the 
district and not the village and we, 
the rural district council, could see 
the whole picture much better than 
any parish council could. 

What is true of housing proper is 
certainly true of planning. The plan- 
ning authority is the county council, 
which works through its own com- 
mittees and officials, and on evidence 
obtainable from the “‘lower”’ authori- 
ties, to whom certain powers are dele- 
gated. As it is, the task of fitting to- 
gether the parts of the puzzle sent by 
these lower authorities is formidable. 
How much more so would it be if 
every parish made its contribution ? 


True Conception of Democracy 


It will be said, no doubt, that to 
deny the right to the parish councils 
is undemocratic. This is not so. The 
parishes elect representatives to the 
district councils, often men and 
women who also sit on the parish 
councils. The liaison between the 
parish and the district should be 
through those councillors who are 
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elected, not to be briefed by the 
parishes, but to use their own ability 
with considerable freedom. That this 
is and must be so will be obvious to 
anyone who has had the misfortune 
to work on a district council with a 
member who has, through some 
whim or misunderstanding, decided 
that he must refer every decision back 
to his parish. Local government, 
worked in this way, would be even 
slower in action than it is today. 

I believe that the district councillor 
should keep the council of his parish 
informed, try to assess its members’ 
opinions, and in that way make cer- 
tain that their views have.a fair hear- 
ing. I see no other practical way of 
bringing the parishes into the picture. 


Functions of Parish Councils 


But even that system does not al- 
ways work very well, for many parish 
councils, and even more parish meet- 
ings, do not function as efficiently as 
they should. Some annual parish 
meetings are attended by a handful of 
electors, and in my own district we 
have a parish of over 1,200 which re- 
corded a nil attendance for six suc- 
cessive years. A few miles away a 
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parish council is so keen that it holds 
monthly meetings. 

It has been found that even in such 
matters of local interest as the pre- 
servation of ancient and _ historic 
buildings, and footpath maps, the 
parish councils have varied so much 
in their acceptance of their rights that 
it has been extremely difficult to get 
any list of buildings at all from some 
villages, and, perhaps worse still, the 
footpath map of a county would be 
what an official described as a “‘mass 
of short ends”’ but for the work put in 
by the staff of the county authority. 

I believe that to get effective local 
government we must see to it that 
parish councils come into their own, 
accept and carry out their duties, and 
even demand more work to do. But I 
do not believe that they should be 
consulted on matters which, from 
their nature, have to be dealt with by 
some authority which can see far 
more of the picture. 

I have seen nothing, in a lifetime as 
a villager, to make me believe that the 
parishes can see enough of the picture 
to be able to plan themselves. Get 
them into the picture by all means, 
but let someone else put it together. 


WHO SHOULD PLAN THE PARISHES?: II 


Another view, by the Secretary of the Parish Councils Association. 


facts, and facts are of two kinds: 
“solid” information material to 
a plan, and “incorporeal” informa- 
tion relating to history, tradition, 
and public opinion. The relevance of 
information to a plan depends upon 
the particular aspects of life which it 
is to influence. 

It is an elementary principle of re- 
presentative democracy that a plan- 
ner must submit himself along with 
all other servants to the control and 
criticism of popularly elected assem- 


Piss: ARE (or should be) based on 
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blies. A further principle which is 
obeyed in England is that different 
aspects of a citizen’s life are repre- 
sented by elective bodies of different 
types. An English definition of an 
undemocratic administration would 
therefore be one which makes de- 
cisions without attempting to consult 
the relevant popular assembly. The 
test of relevance is fundamental. 


Principles of Consultation 


If a planner wonders whether he 
ought to consult parish councils, he 
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should consider what aspect of life the 
parish council represents, and then 
whether the plan which he has in 
mind is likely to affect that aspect or 
not. If it is, he ought as a matter of 
moral or political principles to con- 
sult them, and it is idle for him to con- 
sult the parish representatives on any 
other body (e.g. the rural district 
council) since they do not represent 
the parish for parish purposes. 

The practical advantages of such 
consultation become apparent when 
planning moves to the executive stage. 
If the nature of a plan is widely known 
and understood, and if the general 
support of public opinion has been 
obtained for it, the plan will without 
doubt have a better chance of event- 
ual implementation than if no steps 
have been taken to conciliate public 
opinion. The best medicine in the 
world is valueless to a patient who 
will not drink it. The best way to con- 
sult rural public opinion is to consult 
its most intimate representative body, 
the parish council or meeting. 

In dealing with parish authorities 
it is important to remember that their 
powers are less circumscribed by 
statute than those of most other cor- 
porations. The parish meeting of any 
parish (whether it has a parish coun- 
cil or not) is entitled to discuss and 
pass resolutions on any parish affair 
and this right includes the manner in 
which a particular plan affects the 
parish. The criterion of relevance 
must therefore not be interpreted by 
a narrow adherence to a list of par- 
ticular statutory functions. The par- 
ish authorities represent something 
larger than the sum of them. They 
represent and are intended to repre- 
sent the intimacies and the com- 
munity spirit of country villages. 

Consultation must occur at an 
early stage, not only because late 
consultation is in fact dictation but 
because parish councils often possess 
local information unknown to any- 
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body else. Parish councils can be as 
helpful in the making ofa plan as they 
can be in its implementation, but this 
presupposes that the planner seeks 
help for the right purpose and asks 
the right questions. The rural district 
council which asked its parishes how 
many houses they needed was doing 
the right thing in the wrong way. 
Parish councils are not equipped to 
answer such questions but they can 
(for instance) say how many people 
really need rehousing urgently, and 
where the new houses should prefer- 
ably be built. 

The theoretical and practical ad- 
vantages of consulting the parish are 
considerable. The alleged disad- 
vantages disappear when examined 
or will be found to be small. It is il- 
logical to ignore all parish councils 
because some are difficult, inefficient, 
or cantankerous. It is moreover 
wrong to argue that parish councils 
should not be consulted because they 
cannot see the planning picture as a 
whole, for if this argument is devel- 
oped logically at both ends it leads to 
the conclusion that only Parliament is 
fit to plan and that the general public 
(for whose benefit the plans are made) 
should never be consulted. 

There remains only the time factor. 
The lengthening of the process of 
consultation can usually be elimin- 
ated by a little forethought combined 
with a judicious setting of reasonable 
time limits, and the mountain can 
therefore be seen to be a molehill; 
but, even if this were a serious matter, 
would it be wrong to spend an extra 
few months in all these years to find 
out “what the customer wants” ? 

Lastly it is worth bearing in mind 
that parish councils (and their na- 
tional association) claim no right of 
veto but merely a proper oppor- 
tunity of being consulted in a rele- 
vant case in time. It is hard to imag- 
ine a claim more reasonable or more 
modest. 
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THE ACCESSIBILITY OF RURAL AREAS 


The East Sussex County Council have included in the survey 
report of their draft development plan a chapter on transport and 
communications which contains a general discussion of local 


transport problems. 


N interesting attempt is made 
A* the East Sussex Report to 
assess the relative accessibility 
by public, mainly road, transport of 
towns and villages in the county. The 
word “accessibility’’ requires ex- 
planation in that it is used in the 
sense of the ease with which the in- 
habitants of one locality can travel 
by public transport to other towns 
and villages rather than the ease with 
which the locality can be reached 
from other places. 

The measurement of accessibility 
is based upon an assessment of the 
standard of service by public trans- 
port between “B” and “A” compared 
with what is taken as a “‘reasonable”’ 
level (taking into account service fre- 
quency, journey time, the presence or 
absence of early and late services and 
the time taken to walk to the bus stop 
or station), and the “points value”’ to 
“B’s” inhabitants of the facilities for 
work, shopping and entertainment at 
**A’’, assessed in relation to assumed 
standards. The formula derived has 
the merit of simplicity, but fails to 
take into account a number of factors 
of practical importance to the trans- 
port operator. It does not, for ex- 
ample, allow for the size of the popu- 
lation of ““B”’ nor for the inconveni- 
ence of having to make a change of 
vehicles. 

From a planning point of view the 
method may well provide a syste- 
matic means of comparing the acces- 
sibility of different towns and villages 
so far as public transport is con- 
cerned. In a more refined form it 
might give guidance on the accessi- 


bility, in terms of existing public 
transport services, of proposed sites 
for housing, shops, schools (which, 
incidentally, are not included in the 
present formula), and perhaps also 
industry. But it could not, of course, 
be accepted by the transport operator 
that the transport services to some 
village needed improvement simply 
because its “‘accessibility factor’ was 
low. The transport services provided 
for a community depend upon the 
demand for travel facilities and this in 
turn depends upon the population of 
the community and the nature of 
employment, shops, and amenities 
available locally. The transport ser- 
vices given in response to the demand 
determine the accessibility factor 
under the formula. A village that is 
“inaccessible” in terms of the formula 
might in fact want no more than, say, 
one bus on market day and one on 
Saturday, provided that they run at 
convenient times. Even an evening 
bus to the local cinema might be 
poorly patronized in a farming com- 
munity where early rising is the rule. 
Indeed, in rural areas experience has 
shown that the timing of the bus ser- 
vices may be more important than the 
frequency with which they run. 

Nor does it necessarily follow that 
one village needs or would support 
increased bus services because an- 
other similar village is better served. 
The pattern of rural bus services is in 
fact largely determined by the loca- 
tion of the market towns and import- 
ant traffic centres coupled with the 
layout of the roads suitable for bus 
operation linking them. A village 
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may have a larger quantum of trans- 
port service than would be warranted 
by demand because it happens to lie 
conveniently on a main road linking 
two important towns. A village of 
this kind would, of course, other 
things being equal, be a good site for 
housing development with, perhaps, 
in appropriate cases, some industry. 

The results of the survey show, not 
surprisingly perhaps, that there is 
some relationship between rural de- 
population and areas of low accessi- 
bility, as assessed under the formula. 
It does not follow, however, that if 
accessibility were improved by in- 
creasing public transport services the 
drift of population from such areas 
would be arrested, since this is 
caused by a number of factors, of 
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which inaccessibility is only one. In 
any case, as already explained, ser- 
vices are provided by the transport 
operator in response and in propor- 
tion to demand; in other words, 
he must necessarily have regard to 
economic considerations. This does 
not, of course, mean that the trans- 
port operator will be prepared to run 
a bus service only if it shows a profit. 
Traffic must be given time to develop, 
and it is common for a new service 
to run for some time before it be- 
comes remunerative. Some services, of 
course, are run which will never pay 
their way, but there are obvious prac- 
tical limits to the extent to which 
unremunerative services can be sub- 
sidized by others that are more 
profitable. D. ARCHER 


S pires 


A report of the recent collapse of 
the 547 feet spire surmounting the 
Mole Antonielliana at Turin de- 
scribed the structure as ‘“‘one of the 
highest buildings in Europe’. Surely 
a spire of 547 feet must have been 
quite the tallest in Europe? Ulm 
528 feet, Strasbourg 488 feet, Amiens 
422 feet: are not those the next 
three? 

Yet figures are tricky. One auth- 
ority states that the lead-covered 
spires of Old St Paul’s and Lincoln 
Cathedral were respectively 520 feet 
and 524 feet (the competitive spirit 
possibly accounts for the odd four 
feet), and another that Old St Paul’s 
was 489 feet and was then the highest 
in all Europe. Nor are those the only 
figures for the two most famous of 
England’s bygone spires. All that an 
amateur can feel sure about is that 
Lincoln’s tower is now 271 or 272 
feet, and that England’s tallest spire 
today is at Salisbury, of stone, and a 
mere 404 feet. 

There are times when the history 


of spires seems to be a history of pride 
and fall. Great spire-building was 
often a result of episcopal or other 
pride, and nobody knows how many 
spires have fallen in this small island 
alone. Very many of our familiar 
towers once carried spires. To the 
name of Lincoln might be added 
Canterbury, Durham, Hereford, and 
Ripon for a beginning with cathedrals 
only. The usual cause of catastrophe, 
as at both Old St Paul’s and Lincoln, 
was “‘tempest’”—-a word which in- 
cludes lightning. The medieval build- 
ers might use eggs to mix their 
mortar, and they might put the most 
precious relics under the capstone, 
but neither profane nor sacred pre- 
caution availed if a powerful stroke of 
lightning took the wrong way to the 
earth. Another cause of many dis- 
asters was inadequate foundations or 
weakness in the tower, for many 
spires were later additions to towers 
not originally intended to carry so 
much weight. The most famous spire- 
fall of the last 100 years, the collapse 
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Old St Paul’s. Reproduced by courtesy of the Society of Antiquaries. 


at Chichester Cathedral in 1861, was 


the result of weakness at the base of 


the tower. 

A casual student of English spires 
may detect a puzzling mixture of in- 
fluences in the spires that still stand. 
There have not only been changing 
fashions (in some periods spires were 
considered very desirable, in others 
few were built) but also such con- 
siderations as the distribution of good 
building stone and local wealth (for 
spires were a costly luxury) at the par- 
ticular time when spires might be in 
fashion. Where stone was not avail- 


able, spires might yet be built of 


timber and shingles or timber and 
lead: indeed, medieval England had 
far more lead spires than most people 
would readily believe. Though lead 
spires (less lasting than stone and 
more vulnerable to lightning) were 
in many places built as substitutes, 
because stone was lacking, they had 
earlier provided the models for stone 
spires, since our earliest spires were in 


fact of timber and lead or possibly of 
timber and shingles. 

The Victorian taste for church- 
building in the early English style led 
to the construction of many new 
spires, and because that was an age 
of wealth and much improved trans- 
port stone spires appeared in counties 
where none had been before. But 
within our own generation. .. Where 
is there a spire “in the building” ? 
When and where was a noteworthy 
new spire last built in England? If 
the church-builders of today can 
afford a modest tower they count 
themselves lucky and make no com- 
plaint because they cannot enjoy the 
extravagance of so raising and elong- 
ating the roof of that tower that it 
ceases to be a mere roof and becomes 
a spire. Ours is indeed a poor age for 
spires. In the last war many spires 
were deprived of their too-rigid tops; 
no new spires; yet every year reports 
of a spire threatened or judged to be 
unsafe. J. D. U. WARD 
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A NEW SOVIET VILLAGE 


This article 1s contributed by the Director of the Institute for 
Planning under the USSR Ministry of State Farms. 


ARAVAYEVO is a typical Soviet 
K cones settlement four and a 
half miles from the city of Kos- 
troma in the mid-European part of 
the USSR. Begun in 1945, it is in- 
habited mainly by workers on the 
near-by cattle-breeding state farm. 
The architectural plan was drawn 
up by the special planning institute of 
the Ministry of State Farms. Its lay- 
out is simple and attractive. The main 
approach from Kostroma is indicated 
by two obelisks. Two houses with 
corner towers flank the entrance to the 
short main street, which leads to the 
central square. The street is paved, 
and rows of two-family bungalows 
stand behind lines of trees on either 


by M. MIKHALCHENKOV 


side. The club building with a theatre 
hall seating 280 people is located on’a 
low hill facing the square, in a park 
which merges in the background with 
a natural forest park situated on the 
banks of the Sindegi River. 

The central square will be the civic 
centre. Almost all the public buildings 
and cultural and service establish- 
ments are situated there. Streets lead 
in four directions from the square to 
the club, the school, the main en- 
trance to the settlement, and the 
state farm. 

The administration offices and the 
club are housed in two-storied build- 
ings. The residential buildings are 
one-storied. The plan calls for 


Semi-detached family houses in the Farm Village of Karavayevo. 
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The State Farm Club in the farm village. 


several types of housing; one and two 
family houses, wooden frame houses 
and brick houses with or without 
lofts. Another type already in use is a 
family log house, with verandahs and 
cellar. All are spacious and well 
planned. 

Each house will have a substantial 
plot of land, with plenty of room be- 
tween houses. This is characteristic of 
most Soviet villages, and it explains 
the importance attached to small 
architectural forms and landscape 
gardening in the architectural plan- 
ning of streets. 

Great attention is being given to 
planting trees and shrubberies and to 
landscape architecture. Apart from 
the forest belts and orchards there 
will be 2,126 square feet of park land 
per resident. Lawns, flower-beds, and 
hedges surround the houses; the 
streets are lined with trees, and there 


are ample lawns and parterres in the 
centre of the settlement. 

Kindergartens and nurseries are 
located in places easily accessible for 
working parents, and near the park 
so that the children can play there. 

The school is conveniently situated 
away from the busy centre. It occu- 
pies a large area, which is going 
to be laid out as a forest park. Two 
hundred and eighty children will 
study there. 

The medical centre is to stand in 
its own grounds outside the settle- 
ment, in keeping with the usual prac- 
tice of putting hospitals etc. beyond 
the confines of settlements. 

The farm is some distance from the 
settlement and is separated from it by 
a ravine. A dam is to be built where 
the road crosses the ravine as well as a 
pond. Two reservoirs have already 
been built there. 


Palaces and Cities 


“France may never build another Versailles. But a city of health and 
harmony is a greater masterpiece than any royal palace.” —A. GuERARD 


(USA): France, a Short History (1947). 
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FORESTRY AND AGRICULTURE: 
INTEGRATION NECESSARY FOR BOTH 


The allocation of land as between tree-growing and agriculture 
(including grazing) is an important element in national planning. 


The author of this article sees forestry as a necessary phase in a 


long-term crop rotation. We shall welcome other views on this 


subject. 


to tradition long enough we find 
ourselves in the van of progress. 
In agriculture, at any rate, the march 
of progress can never take us ahead of 
the supreme farmer—Nature. What 
is agricultural science but the event- 
ual (and sometimes reluctant) ac- 
ceptance of Nature’s methods? 
The fundamental principle under- 
lying Nature’s system is: mixed farm- 
ing. Plant crops are always mixed, 
and are found always with animals of 
a number of species. The process is 
seen to perfection on the floor of the 
forest. Crops and livestock are left 


I HAS BEEN Said that if we hang on 


by ROY BRIDGER 


entirely to themselves, and although 
disease organisms are present their 
unobtrusive challenge is successfully 
countered. 

This natural mixed husbandry is 
carried on against a background 
which is itself always changing. At 
the outer limits are vast geological 
cycles which swing so slowly that 
their movements can scarcely be ap- 
prehended. On the lesser scales even 
the so-called “‘permanent forest”’ is 
only relatively permanent. Its im- 
permanence, in fact, is of the highest 
importance to the preservation of our 
own species. 


Tractor ploughing on the Mendips, in Somerset. 
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Mustograph 


Felling conifers for pit-props in Kinross-shire, Scotland. 


The tree renders many complex 
and vital services to agriculture. Its 
roots not only break the soil into fine 
particles but hold it firmly in 
position, thereby preventing erosion. 
It plays an indispensable part in the 
circulation of air and water, while 
the presence of shelter belts is alone 
sufficiently beneficial to justify the 
space they occupy. 

The tree’s function in Nature’s 
rotational system is to fertilize the 
soil for succeeding crops. The miner- 
als which are so essential for vegetable 
and animal growth are buried in the 
subsoil, where they have been banked 
after age-long weathering processes. 
If we tried to invent a machine for 
getting them out, already blended, 
packaged, and distributed for our 
immediate requirements, we should 
arrive at something which would 


draw up the minerals from the sub- 
soil like the roots of a tree, and would 
then release them on to the topsoil 
like a shower of falling leaves. 

When forest areas are cleared 
enormous supplies of humus become 
available for agricultural purposes. 
It took several hundred years of the 
open field system to exhaust the 
store of fertility accumulated by the 
time of the Saxon invasions. The 
previously untapped wealth of forest 
humus in overseas territories pro- 
duced a flood of raw materials for 
European manufacturing centres 
which is only now beginning to dry 
up. 
A forest soil, moreover, contains 
certain elements needed for healthy 
crop production which can be sup- 
plied in no other way. Young plants, 
because they are low in lignin and 
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cellulose, leave only a small residue 
of humus. The mature tree leaves a 
maximum residue of lignified cellu- 
lose to be converted by fungi and 
bacteria into a reserve of soil fertility. 
The addition of a certain amount of 
decaying woody materials to a com- 
post heap helps to ensure a high 
quality product. 

One of the means by which 
Nature transmits highly important 
substances in the soil to growing 
plants is through what is called the 
mycorrhizal association. This is a re- 
markable example of symbiosis in 
which certain fungi connect the 
humus in the soil with the roots of the 
crop. Thin threads of grey matter can 
often be seen clinging to the roots of 
growing plants. This fungus myce- 
lium is drawn in by the roots and 
finally digested by the plant. Myce- 
lium is an important quality factor, 
and upon its presence depends the 
health of the plant. It can be found in 
all good soils, providing they have 
not been overworked, either by too 
much cropping or by monoculture. 


Trees Need Good Soil 


It has been established that not 
only agricultural crops but trees also 
need this initial endowment of my- 
corrhizal activity. In other words, 
trees need good soil to do their best, 
and the policy of relegating them to 
the poorest land is a mistaken one 
from the long-term viewpoint. Coni- 
fers are reasonably successful on 
second-rate land, but the hardwoods 
need something better, and it is the 
hardwoods that are wanted now. 

In Nature the tree is not treated as 
primarily a timber producer. As has 
been shown, its purposes in the en- 
vironment are many, and none of 
them can be neglected without 
serious consequences. While the gale 
and flood damage recently suffered 
north of the Border was not on such a 
disastrous scale as in England, it was 
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severe enough to constitute another 
unmistakable warning that a nation’s 
first task is to adapt itself to the en- 
vironment. The environment can 
never be entirely overcome. To an 
attempted ‘“‘conquest” it can retali- 
ate with dust-bowls, floods, and 
avalanches—and with three years’ 
timber supplies blown down in a 
single gale. 


Natural Equilibrium Upset 


No country has adapted itself if the 
natural equilibrium of large areas of 
it has been broken up and they are 
left abandoned to wind and rain. A 
tragic example of what can happen 
when landscape needs are domin- 
ated by the demands of heedless con- 
sumption—wrongly called produc- 
tion—is the destruction of Tyrolese 
forests. With the development of 
Mediterranean civilization the tim- 
ber from the original forests was 
gradually used up. Clear felling was 
customary, the forests in one valley 
being cut down before the next was 
entered. Even if trees were spared, 
the sudden removal of adjacent 
blocks would leave the now isolated 
remainder to fight a losing battle 
against unimpeded winds. 

Agricultural mismanagement can 
often be rectified within a few years. 
A speedy recovery is not possible in 
forestry. A forester may never live to 
see the results of his work—though he 
is often called upon to deal with 
troubles caused centuries ago. Once 
the symbiotic harmony of the Aus- 
trian valleys was destroyed, aval- 
anches and wild torrents were the 
inevitable retaliation. Attempts at 
re-afforestation failed. The young 
trees had no chance in this steppe- 
like climate. Land which formerly 
grew good corn now afforded only a 
difficult pasturage. Thus, through no 
fault in farming technique, agri- 
cultural output was impaired be- 
yond hope of recovery. 
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A clearing in Thetford Forest showing felled and barked pine trees which aie sold by the 


Forestry Commission. 


Forest-clearing and Soil Exhaustion 


When the Saxons settled in Eng- 
land the clearing of forests, which had 
been commenced in the Roman occu- 
pation, was rapidly accelerated. On 
the land turned by their heavy iron 
ploughs they sowed wheat. Wheat is 
an exhausting crop, and it was found 
necessary to practise a short rotation 
introducing dung or fallow. A two- 
year rotation of wheat-fallow-wheat 
is not ideal, but the soil was very rich 
and the rate of impoverishment very 
slow. Even by the end of the nine- 
teenth century, when Oklahoma was 
thrown open to white settlement, soil- 
mining equipment was not powerful 
enough to convert that State into a 
dust-bowl in less than fifty years. 
The enormously powerful machinery 
available today could complete the 
process in ten. But the reserve of soil 
fertility first tapped by the Saxons 


lasted throughout the open field sys- 
tem, at the end of which it was 
partially restored by the enclosures. 

The success of a crop cannot be 
measured in terms of yield alone. The 
tendency towards soil exhaustion 
which is so widespread today ex- 
presses itself through slow deprecia- 
tions in quality and through the 
agency of the officers of Nature’s 
censure—the pest and the parasite. 
Their numbers are uncountable. No 
sooner is one pest thought to be under 
control than another is making itself 
felt. From the garden plot to the 
thousand-acre farm the need for a 
“rest’”’—that is, a change—is pointed 
out in this way. Is it not wiser to take 
the hint than to go all out to destroy 
the bearer of the message ? 


Pests as a Signal 


Today new pests are spreading 
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their message over the land the 
Saxons ploughed. The wheat bulb 
fly, which attacks the growing point 
of the plant, has struck at thousands 
of acres of Fenland wheat. Much has 
been destroyed altogether, and the 
yields of the remainder seriously re- 
duced. The destruction is greatest, 
it has been observed, on the cleanest 
land. Clean fields are among the first 
aims of the tidy farmer, yet through 
the soil’s eyes they signify opposition 
to Nature’s own intention of grassing 
down. 

Even more disturbing is the spread 
of cereal root eelworm, now being re- 
ported from various parts of the coun- 
try. The pest not only attacks cereals 
but grasses as well. It is suggested 
that new rotations are necessary, but 
it is difficult to devise an agricultural 
rotation which does not include corn 
or grass. A more drastic change is 


Birthplace of Sir 


Hayes Barton, East Budleigh, 
Devon—the birthplace of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. This E-shaped, sixteenth- 
century dwelling is still a farmhouse. 
Sir Walter tried, in his manhood, to 
buy the property—“‘a farm sometime 
in my father’s possession’—and was 
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now due—conversion to woodland. 

The huge weed-free field is a 
feature found only in modern mech- 
anized agriculture. On the average 
native farm in Africa there are so 
many weeds and trees to be seen that 
it is sometimes difficult to tell just 
where cultivation begins. Actually 
the native cultivator has a good deal 
to teach us. His system of shifting 
cultivation is usually condemned as 
bad farming, but it may after all, 
possess a firmer basis of observation 
and understanding than has been 
supposed. The African clears a small 
area of forest, cultivates the clearing 
on lines now advocated for the con- 
trol of soil erosion, and moves on. The 
forest re-establishes itself by natural 
regeneration. The traditionalist culti- 
vator has witnessed many such rota- 
tions. Will he now find himself in the 
van of progress ? 


Walter Ralei gh 


apparently, if his letter is any guide, 
prepared to pay well. . . “for the 
natural disposition I have for that 
place, being born in that house, I 
would rather seat myself there than 
anywhere else.” 

U. WARD 


j. DB. 
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Legal Notes 




















One of the major problems of dis- 
persing population and industry to 
new and expanded towns is that at 
present houses and factories are re- 
occupied as soon as they are vacated. 
The results of this process are partic- 
ularly serious in London where it 
threatens to undo much of the good 
done by the building of new towns. 
The ideal method of checking this 
process would be for local authorities 
to purchase and demolish redundant 
premises when the occupants move 
out to new and expanded towns, but 
to do this on a sufficient scale would be 
very costly. An alternative was, how- 
ever, suggested by Sir Howard Rob- 
erts, the clerk to the London County 
Council, at the recent conference of 
the Town and Country Planning As- 
sociation: let the Council have power 
to nominate tenants for vacated fac- 
tories. This method would not be 
wholly effective, but it would provide 
some check. 

In making this suggestion Sir 
Howard referred to a somewhat simi- 
lar scheme put forward by the 
Bumingham Corporation. The Bir- 
mingham scheme related not to fac- 
tories but to houses covered by the 
Rent Restriction Acts. The scheme 
would have applied where any house 
in the city was vacated by a tenant 
moving to a house provided under 
the Town Development Act or simi- 
lar powers outside the city boundar- 
ies. In these circumstances, the cor- 
poration would have been empower- 
ed to send a list of six prospective ten- 
ants to the owner of the vacated 
house; where this was done, it would 
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be an offence for the owner to let the 
house to anyone not included in the 
list of six names or approved by the 
corporation. If the owner objected, 
he could require the corporation to 
purchase the house. 

The Birmingham Corporation 
hoped to get statutory authority for 
this scheme by including a clause for 
that purpose in the Birmingham Cor- 
poration Bili now before Parliament. 
Opponents of the scheme, however, 
secured its rejection at a town’s meet- 
ing and subsequently at a town poll. 
Only 3°8 per cent of the electorate 
troubled to vote, but the result is that 
the clause cannot now go forward. 


Planning Appeals 


Towards the end of last year, the 
Minister sent a circular—61 /53—in- 
forming local authorities that the 
number of planning appeals was in- 
creasing and urging them to study 
again MOTCP circular 69 issued in 
March 1949. The Minister has now 
given figures which illustrate the in- 
crease in the number of appeals. Last 
year 4,456 appeals were lodged. Dur- 
ing the same period 1,103 were 
allowed, 1,206 dismissed, and 1,341 
were withdrawn or otherwise settled. 
There were nearly 1,000 more appeals 
outstanding at the end of the year 
than at the beginning. 

This increase is no doubt due in 
considerable measure to the fact that 
more development is now taking 
place. But there is no doubt also that 
quite a few appeals would be avoided 
if planning authorities would take 
more trouble to explain their reasons 
for refusing permission or for attach- 
ing conditions. In circular 69 the 
Minister condemned the use of gener- 
al phrases such as “the proposal is 
contrary to sound planning princi- 
ples’, but in a number of cases that 
have come to my notice recently 
equally vague phrases have been 
used, A. E. TELLING 
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Lewis Mumford on Neighbourhoods 


In an article in the Town Planning 
Review (January 1954) Mr Lewis 
Mumford discusses the practicability 
of creating local communities in sec- 
tions of a modern city—a subject on 
which careless assumptions have been 
made. He rightly gives marks to 
Raymond Unwin, “the most fertile 
urban innovator in his generation’, 
for an early statement of the import- 
ance of the neighbourhood as an 
organ of urban life. But he somewhat 
misconstrues the position of the 
editor of T & CP, who does not dis- 
favour the physical definition of 
neighbourhoods, but merely ques- 
tions whether you can create a con- 
scious local community in a small 
part of a town not marked off by 
space or other physical barriers from 
the town as a whole, and not having 
its own employment centre. That 
neighbourliness, and to the extent 
attainable local group activities, are 
desirable, however, all would agree 
except the ultra-urbane who like 
being anonymous in a crowd. Mr 
Mumford, as always, helps to clarify 
his subject. 


The Wrexham “Experiment” 


Professor Gordon Stephenson’s 
article in the same Review describes 
the Wrexham housing scheme, which 
he sees as a return to layout principles 
practised at Port Sunlight and Hamp- 
stead Garden Suburb and further de- 
veloped by Mr Clarence Stein at 
Radburn, NJ. He gives credit to Mr 
J. L. Womersley for a still further de- 
velopment of the idea in a current 
scheme at Sheffield. New ideas are 
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much to be welcomed, and Professor 
Stephenson’s treatment is particular- 
ly useful because he gives details of 
costs and raises points of doubt about 
some of the expedients adopted. One 
of the sections of the Wrexham 
scheme has a density of 21-5 dwel- 
lings to the acre, and necessarily its 
gardens are very small; the network 
of footpaths, if making for safety, 
greatly diminishes garden privacy. 
The attraction and prestige of Rad- 
burn are due to its spacious inner 
parks with which the path system 
connects. Take out the parks and 
contract the gardens, and you really 
return to terrace housing with the 
back-alley; much more pleasantly 
laid out, of course, in this Wrexham 
example, but having inescapably 
some of the same drawbacks. With 
longer gardens on the footpath side 
the layout could be much better. 
That would reduce the density and 
use more land; but it would not neces- 
sarily add seriously to road and de- 
velopment costs. As a layout for a re- 
development area this would be a 
vast improvement on flats; but it is 
not, we think, for imitation where 
there is no congestion problem. 


City of London 


Sir David Eccles, Minister of 
Works, rightly exhorts the City of 
London to see that its new buildings, 
in architecture and craftsmanship, 
transcend the humdrum standards of 
commercial utility. He suggests a co- 
ordinating body to examine designs 
by areas to ensure harmony in hori- 
zontals and skylines. 

This is a good idea. But what about 
the quantity of floor-space in central 
London ? Should not some co-ordin- 
ating body be alert to ensure that 
obsolete floor-space is vacated as new 
floor-space is provided? Otherwise 
how can the over-concentration and 
desperate transport congestion of 
London be relieved ? 
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TCPA HOLIDAY & STUDY TOURS 
1954 


The purpose of these tours is to enable members of the Town and 
Country Planning Association, their families and their friends, to spend 
enjoyable and sociable holidays, to meet and exchange ideas with pro- 
fessional men and women and people in local and national government, 


and to see notable city and regional developments, old and new. 





Norway and Sweden 


Wednesday, 25 August to Monday 13 September 


Itinerary includes Bergen, Oslo, Stockholm and Gothenburg. Outward 
journey Newcastle-Bergen by Bergen Steamship Company’s s.s. Leda. 
Return journey Gothenburg-Tilbury by Swedish Lloyd’s m.v. Saga. 
' Travel in Norway and Sweden by second-class rail and by coach. Party 
limited to 35. Cost about £75. 





| New Towns and LCC Estates 


4 One day tours have been arranged to the following New Towns and 
LCC Estates: 
Saturday, May 15: Stevenage and Hemel Hempstead. 


Thursday, June 10: LCC Estates at Lansbury and Harold Hill; and the 
New Town of Basildon. 





Itineraries and further details available on request from the Secretary, 
Town and Country Planning Association, 28 King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C.2 
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MODERN GARDENS. By Peter Shep 
heard. Architectural Press. 36s. 

Publications of the Architectural 
Press and the writings of Peter Shep- 
heard need no introduction or recom- 
mendation to readers, and this is no 
exception. The author’s appreciation 
of the wide range and character of 
plant material enables him to relate 
sympathetically plant form and tex- 
ture to inert structures. His is a de- 
lightfully produced book illustrating 
the contemporary trend in landscape 
architecture in this country, Belgium, 
Brazil, Denmark, France, Italy, Swe- 
den, Switzerland and the USA. Over 
300 admirable half-tone and line 
drawings illustrate modern gardens 
ranging from the several square 
miles of Stockholm’s famous public 
parks to the little twenty-feet-square 
garden at the back of a London east- 
end terrace house. 

Not only are the gardens modern in 
the sense that all have been created 
during the past twenty-five years, but 
the ideas, practical and aesthetic, of 
the present day have inspired their 
creation, making them compatible 
with contemporary architecture. 
Moreover, they take account of the 
practical needs of today, to the need 
for saving labour or withstanding the 
wear and tear of public use. Numer- 
ous plans of gardens are provided and 
whenever possible details of the 
material used in the construction of 
paths, walls etc. are given. 

Whilst not all the examples of 
gardens or park design and planting 
may appeal to one’s personal taste 
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the ideas and arguments presented in 
these pages, especially the stimulat- 
ing introduction, must re-challenge 
all responsible for creating or influen- 
cing man’s physical environment. 
This is a volume that will inform 
many and remind others that a right 
conception of the true ideals of 
landscape architecture must play an 
increasing part in influencing estate 
and new-town lay-out; that plant 
form and material is not static; and 
that the popular clamour for quick- 
growing subjects can only be met at 
the price of lack of permanence. It 
will interest and fascinate the ama- 
teur and inspire and guide the pro- 
fessional. RONALD J. MORLING 


THE NEW SMALL HOUSE. By F. R. S. 
Yorke and Penelope Whiting. Architect- 
ural Press. 255. 

The value of this volume, both to 
architects and laymen, should be 
assessed against the turbulent back- 
ground of post-war building con- 
ditions. The houses illustrated are 
mainly from the United Kingdom, 
and particular interest lies in the man- 
ner in which current difficulties have 
been overcome by individual archi- 
tects. 

The authors properly recognise the 
influence of the Housing Manuals of 
1944 and 1949. The latter stresses the 
need for greater variety of plan form 
to meet long-term housing require- 
ments. The book goes far towards 
showing how this challenge has been 
met by designers working within the 
limits imposed by post-war restric- 
tions. 

The foreign examples are most 
interesting when compared with the 
solutions found in the UK. Un- 
doubtedly, post-war influences from 
abroad are reflected closely in these. 

Careful survey shows, however, 
that while generally the house for an 
individual client invites and receives 
significant aesthetic and_ technical 
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THE TILES ARE 


MARLE 
ANGLIA 


THE MARLEY TILE COMPANY GUARANTEES 











1. That Marley Tiles will not laminate or decay 
for 50 years. 


2. Free maintenance of roof tiling fixed by 
Marley Craftsmen for 10 years. 





HARLOW NEW TOWN Mark Hall North Neighbourhood, Housing Area 8 
Architects : Harlow Design Group. Arch. Planner: Frederick Gibberd, F.R.1.B.A., M.T.P.I. 
Executive Architect to Harlow New Town: Victor Hamnett, B.Sc., A.R.I.B.A., A.M.T.P.1., A.RI.C.S. 


Contractors : W. Dobie & Sons Ltd. Chelmsford. VY 
The Marley Tile Co. Ltd., Sevenoaks, Kent +» Sevenoaks 2251 M A RLE 
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care, housing schemes—terraced 
schemes in particular—show little 
freshness of design, while almost pain- 
ful regard has been paid to standards 
of technical amenity. The Housing 
Manuals may have caused too great 
emphasis to be placed on purely tech- 
nical advance. 

The illustrations leave one with 
something of a feeling of frustration. 
Certain schemes appear neither tradi- 
tional nor contemporary but fall into 
the nether pit. It may be that “‘amen- 
ity”’ is too often interpreted as mean- 
ing “that to which we have become 
accustomed by centuries of use in our 
particular area”’. 

Few examples show the recent sig- 
nificant development in _pre-fabri- 
cated and unit-constructional tech- 
niques. This may be because earlier 
cost comparisons showed little ad- 
vantage in unorthodox as against 
traditional building techniques. Part 
of the fault may have lain in the at- 
tempt to superimpose new _ tech- 
niques on established plan forms. Per- 
haps the profession has too early 
accepted defeat in this regard. 

This book may be recommended 
as a worthy addition to any library 
shelf; it upholds the excellent stand- 
ards of the Architectural Press. 

DENIS BIRCHETT 


THE RURAL SCHOOL: ITS PROBLEMS 
AND PROSPECTS. By W. Kenneth Rich- 
mond. Alvin Redman. 10s. 6d. 
Written perhaps for the education- 
ist rather than the planner, this work 
analyses brilliantly the psychological 
background as well as the practical 
issues of rural education. The author 
shows how history, social surround- 
ings, financial circumstances, and 
greater solitude, as well as contact 
with nature, all combine to give the 
countryman a different attitude to 
education from the townsman. In 
fact, the differences between the 
country school and the town school 
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are so deeply rooted in Mr Rich- 
mond’s view that “‘no good purpose is 
served by thinking that the two par- 
take of the same character as insti- 
tutions.” 

The more solitary work of the 
countryman gives him ample oppor- 
tunities for the contemplation of the 
fundamentals of life which are his 
daily concern. Hence his sense of 
values is concerned with a moral 
basis rather than the intellectual 
culture of the town. This different 
approach makes him unresponsive 
to the classic type of education which 
had been imposed on him in the past 
and which is largely urban and in- 
tellectual in conception. If the inter- 
est of the country child in his school is 
to be held then his lessons must have 
some obvious bearing on life in his 
village. Too often this has not been 
the case. 

Mr Richmond does not necessar- 
ily favour the present division at the 
age ofe!even, nor does he find that the 
small all-age village school is always 
as bad as it is painted. If good teach- 
ers are given reasonable conditions 
and adequate local support, either 
the senior or the all-age type of 
school can give good results. Well 
handled, the village school allows 
the child to develop within his own 
community, and builds character. 
He sketches the working of various 
types of rural schools and points the 
strength and weaknesses of each. His 
favourite is ‘Much Hope’”’, an old hall 
turned into a residential school for 
fourteen-year-old boys who would 
otherwise have received no other 
education beyond the all-age village 
school. Here the mornings are devoted 
to the three Rs and general subjects, 
the afternoons to games, and the even- 
ings to gardening, crafts, practical 
activities, and hobby-societies. Run 
on public school lines, “‘Much Hope” 
broadens the boys physically and 
mentally and gives them that self- 
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THE PLANNING OF INDUSTRIAL 
LOCATION 
by Peter Self 


This essay is of the utmost value and deserves the earnest 

consideration of all who are concerned for the efficiency of 

British industry and for the quality of the living conditions of 

its workers as well as of those engaged in the central and local 
planning administrations. 


Published by University of London Press Ltd, on behalf of the 
Town and Country Planning Association 


The book (2s. 10d. post free) is obtainable from booksellers or the 
Planning Bookshop, 28 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 
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reliance and facility of expression 
which is the hallmark of the good 
boarding school. Certainly an at- 
tractive idea—may it not also be 
cheaper than the modern school for 
the over-elevens ? 

This is not an easy book to read be- 
cause the author develops his theme 
with such a wealth of quotation that 
some unevenness of style results. 
Nevertheless, all who are interested 
in rural problems will find much 
sound sense in the more flexible ap- 
proach to rural education which 
Mr Richmond advocates. 

L. C. KITCHING 


SHELTERBELTS FOR WELSH HILL 
FARMS. By W.. A. Cadman. HMSO. 2s. 

In few parts of Britain is full use 
made of shelterbelts, and on many 
uplands the lack of shelter is among 
the major causes of low yields of 
meat, wool, and hides. At the present 
time, when an extension of farm land 
and the improvement of marginal 
grazing in the interests of maximum 
agricultural production is required, 
the shelterbelt question is topical and 
specially important. This, the Fores- 
try Commission’s latest publication, 
is a clearly written, concise yet com- 
prehensive brochure which gives, 
with figures and illustrations, de- 
tailed information and advice to any- 
one wishing to establish shelterbelts 
on exposed uplands with acid soils and 
a considerable rainfall. The ‘Welsh 
Hill Farms” in the title is too modest, 
since the advice offered holds good 
for many non-Welsh counties from 
Cornwall to Caithness—but not nec- 
essarily for East Anglia with its 
different circumstances. In the kind 
of territory here considered Sitka 
spruce ranks as the best all-round 
shelterbelt species, with lodgepole 
pine, Jap larch, beech, and the Cor- 
sican and Austrian pines high on the 
list—which includes several others. 
There is a warning against Norway 
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spruce, European larch, and Douglas 
fir. 

The long and narrow type of 
plantation which the word “belt” 
brings to mind is not denounced but 
the author extols the greater merits of 
the Manx-legged plantation—a more 
compact shelterwood. A Manx-leg- 
ged wood (with short square legs) 
provides better all-round shelter, 
costs less to fence, and is likely to 
yield better estate timber from its 
thinnings. 

This excellent brochure goes into 
more helpful detail and is more 
generally instructive than this brief 
notice may suggest. It is particularly 
interesting on the subject of the 
distance over which any plantation 
provides effective breaking or braking 
of the wind. The only points on which 
a little more information might be 
desired are the effects on snow drift- 
ing (especially the factors affecting 
snow drift) and the underplanting or 
lower storey of established belts. There 
is a good page on the State assistance 
available, taxation relief, and plan- 
ning controls. J. D. U. WARD 


MOVABLE DWELLINGS IN THE AD- 
MINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LANCA- 
SHIRE. Lancashire County Planning De- 
partment. 

This is another “Report on Sur- 
vey”, but different, because it deals 
with just one facet of the planning 
problem and because many findings 
are of general interest. The sites of 
movable dwellings are classified first 
as to location and then as to stand- 
ards on site. There are over thirty 
pages of figures. Some of the most 
interesting are these: more than half 
the units in the county were situated 
on sites without planning permission 
under the 1947 Act; of the 127 sites 
without planning permission 66 per 
cent were classed as unsatisfactory; 
shack development accounted for 
25 per cent of all units; and only 10 
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per cent of all units were used for 
mobile caravaning. 

The author has obviously been in- 
fluenced by the Movable Dwellings 
Report issued by the TCPA in 1950 
and quotes its summary of recom- 
mendations for action. The policy 
recommended to the county is well 
considered and could with advant- 
age be copied by other counties with 
similar problems. 

W. O. HUMPHERY 


NORWICH AND THE BROADS. By 7. 
Wentworth Day. Batsford. 15s. 

This book is an enthusiastic de- 
scription of Norwich and the broad- 
land district of Norfolk and Suffolk. 
Mr Day has a deep affection for the 
historic city of Norwich, its cathedral, 
castle, fine old buildings, and school 
of painters. He praises the wind- 
swept broads: 

**... the flat, green miles, the shin- 
ing waters, the marching lines of 
witch-haired willows and the slow, 
broad rivers which make the 
beauty and mystery that is Broad- 
land.” 

He writes with deep feeling of the 
“Norfolk Martyrs” who fought and 
died with Kett, and of the unlettered 
wildfowlers who fought their private 
wars against the nineteenth-century 
threat of enclosures of the Broads. 
He describes with expert knowledge 
their wild life. 

If a serious criticism is to be made it 
is that Mr Day, while realizing that 
the Broads are in danger, com- 
placently ignores the gravest threats, 
while he attacks an enemy which 
exists almost solely in his own 
imagination. 

The silting of once fine waterways, 
the encroaching reeds, the ruthless 
drainage activities of the River 
Board, the destruction of the wind- 
mills—these are all causing grave 
concern among Broads lovers. Yet 
Mr Day writes: 
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“The days of further drainage of 
the Broads fortunately have passed. 
Those which remain will be pre- 
served. Those which have 
gradually grown up into a floating 
reedland will gradually be deep- 
ened, cleared out and restored to 
open water.” 

If only this were true! 

He is greatly perturbed at the 
“threatened creation” of a Broads 
National Park. 

“It will be a sad, bad day if ever 

this sanctuary of wild beauty and 

wild life is administered . . . by the 
dead, remote control of a Whitehall 
bureaucracy functioning with lep- 
rous touch through the cold alleys 
that lead to national ownership.” 

One may agree with Mr Day that 
“‘local co-operation, by the hands and 
brains of men who know and love 
their Norfolk scene” can achieve a 
great deal. The fact remains that the 
local authorities of the area are, gen- 
erally speaking, quite uninterested 
in saving Broadland. The handful 
of vigilant patriots who are deeply 
concerned can do little more than 
slow up the relentless forces of des- 
truction. 

This peculiar “blind eye” in Mr 
Day’s philosophy fortunately does 
not detract from the enjoyment of a 
delightfully written and beautifully 
illustrated book which I am happy to 
recommend to all who would learn of 
this picturesque district. 

KENNETH W. GRIMES 
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Flats at Coventry 
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